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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  FRENCH-MOROCCAN  PROBLEM 

-  “THE  OTHER  SIDE”  - 


Editor’s  Introduction 


I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  Americans  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  events  in 
French  Morocco  since  the  war.  We  have  been  in  a  country  alive  with  tensions  and  conflicting 
forces,  with  the  deepest  human  aspirations  opposed  to  the  most  materialistic  of  human  aims, 
under  conditions  which  have  disrupted  normal  relations  between  the  Moroccans  and  France 
and  have  raised  potent  issues  of  United  States  policy.  These  conditions,  underlying  the  inter¬ 
mittent  news  reports  of  unrest  and  violence  in  Morocco  and  the  appeals  for  intervention  by 
the  United  Nations,  although  they  have  involved  the  United  States  in  important  policy  deci¬ 
sions  have  had  scant  attention  from  the  popular  press. 


Moroccans  are  demanding  the  human  freedoms  and  the  right  of  a  people  to  control  its  own 
destiny  which  brought  our  country  into  being,  and  which  are  basic  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  built.  France  is  seeking  the  economic  profit  and  political  prestige  which  are  attributes  of  a 
world  empire.  Any  opposition  by  the  United  States  to  French  demands  or  any  other  incur¬ 
ring  of  French  displeasure — our  Government  seems  to  believe — can  cost  us  failure  in  a  vital 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy.  To  abandon  our  principles,  we  must  assume,  can  cost  us  only 
our  national  honor.  In  the  scales  of  post-war  diplomacy  our  principles  sometimes  appear  to 
weigh  lightly  against  political  expediency. 

The  policy  of  our  Government,  therefore,  and  of  those  newspapers  whose  reporting  is 
swayed  by  official  influences,  is  to  present  the  “French  case”  to  us,  the  American  people. 
Measures  to  transfer  Moroccan  sovereignty  to  French  nationals  are  described  as  “reforms” 
directed  toward  ultimate  Moroccan  independence.  Few  Americans  realize  that  now,  after 
forty  years  of  the  Protectorate,  Morocco  is  further  from  autonomy  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  Moroccans  who  seek  the  type  of  independence  we  gained  for  our  own  country  and 
accorded  the  Philippines,  are  labelled  “extremists.”  The  removal  of  the  lawful  Sultan  and  the 
arrest,  detention  without  trial  and  other  persecution  of  Moroccan  —  and  French  —  patriots 
who  oppose  this  French  colonial  program  are  claimed  to  be  necessary  moves  to  preserve  order 
and  promote  peace. 


There  has  been  no  concerted  effort  by  Government  or  press  to  give  us  the  “other  side”  of 
the  problem — the  “Moroccan  case.”  Its  foundation  lies,  actually,  in  events  of  our  own  earliest 
history.  We  were  a  young  republic,  seeking  to  consolidate  our  newly  established  independence. 
The  Moroccan  Empire  still  held  its  centuries-old  prestige  and  power  in  the  western  world. 
In  1787,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  moved  by  friendship  alone,  accorded  us  a  treaty  far  more 
liberal  than  any  he  had  entered  into  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  from  whom  he  was  exacting 
lavish  tribute.  When  George  Washington  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  “magnanimity,  wis- 
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dom  and  benevolence”  of  the  Sultan,  he  added  the  hope  that  we  might  “gradually  become 
useful  to  our  friends.” 

A  warm  relationship  between  our  two  countries  was  begun  then  and  affirmed  by  subse¬ 
quent  treaties,  which  for  years  we  respected — and  by  which  we  greatly  benefited.  In  1906, 
together  with  all  the  important  European  powers,  we  signed  the  Act  [Treaty]  of  Algeciras  as 
a  specific  safeguard  to  Morocco  against  becoming  prey  to  any  of  the  colonial  nations.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate  in  1912  followed  Morocco’s  thousand  years  of 
independence,  the  records  show  that  we  still  consistently  fought  against  encroachment  on  the 
Sultan’s  sovereignty,  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  Algeciras  and  the  Protectorate  treaty  itself. 

Just  recently,  in  the  United  Nations,  we  had  our  chance  to  “become  useful”  to  a 
Morocco  struggling  for  survival  as  a  nation  against  forces  which,  despite  international 
treaties,  would  reduce  it  to  a  colony  of  France.  Instead,  we  ignored  this  moral  obligation  as 
we  have  ignored  our  treaty  obligations  and  an  International  Court  verdict  which  found  those 
treaties  still  valid  and  binding.  We  used  our  position  of  power  and  influence  to  deny  Morocco 
the  basic  rights  and  protection  to  which  it  is  entitled,  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  which 
we  are  committed  to  uphold. 

The  foregoing,  in  my  opinion,  outlines  the  case  for  Morocco  and  the  indictment  of 
United  States’  conduct  in  this  matter  which  it  merits.  Admittedly,  my  opinion  may  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  opinion  induced  by  the  product  of  official  press  conferences,  news  releases  and 
“information  services”  in  Washington,  New  York  and  Paris.  However,  it  is  supported  by 
the  observations,  analyses  and  conclusions  of  an  imposing  array  of  Americans  and  of  others 
writing  under  respected  American  sponsorship — as  these  have  appeared  in  American  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals  and  other  publications  including  United  States  official  documents.  Some 
of  this  material  is  quoted  on  the  following  pages. 

Marjorie  Rodes 
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“LET  US  STUDY  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  IN  OUR  OWN  CONSTITUTIONS 
AND  BASIC  LAWS,  THAT  THEY  MAY  AROUSE  OUR  CONSCIENCES 
TO  THE  NEED  TO  DEFEND  OUR  LIBERTIES  AND  EXTEND  THE 
FRONTIERS  OF  FREEDOM,  THUS  HASTENING  THE  DAY  WHEN 
ALL  PEOPLE,  OF  WHATEVER  NATION,  RACE,  OR  CREED,  WILL  BE 
SECURE  IN  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  THEIR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS.” 

(President  Eisenhower’s  proclamation  of  December  10  as  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Day) 


United  States’  official  views  concerning  the  political  status  of  Morocco  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  and  reiterated  in  state  papers  and  other  records. 

Foreign  Relations  1934  contains  a  report  by  Paul  T.  Culbertson ,  an  outstanding  U .  S .  career 
diplomat,  of  an  interview  with  a  foreign  diplomat,  in  part  as  follows: 

“I  stated  that  this  [U.  S.]  government,  while  recognizing  the  French  Protectorate,  of 
course  looked  upon  Morocco  as  a  sovereign  country.” 

The  American  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Morocco  is  reported  in  the  same  volume  as  stating: 

“The  French  plan  is  to  make  Morocco  a  colonial  possession  with  all  that  the  name 
implies,  i.e.  complete  domination  and  monopoly  of  trade  as  well  as  civil  and  military 
control.  .  .  .” 

“The  persistent  policy  of  the  French  is  .  .  .  particularly  to  promote  the  interests  of  cer¬ 
tain  French  financial  groups.” 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Willard  Thorp  defined  Morocco’s  status  fifteen  years  later,  when  he 
deposed  under  oath  in  the  W ashington  U.  S.  District  Court  on  October  4,  1949: 

“Morocco  is  a  sovereign  nation  under  the  rule  of  a  Sultan.” 


About  this  same  time,  however,  the  United  States  was  already  being  accused  by  its 
citizens  of  giving  only  lip  service  to  Morocco’s  legal  status  and  of  actually  helping 
France  to  undermine  it.  American  comment  on  events  leading  to  the  rise  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  Moroccan  nationalism  indicate  that  our  public  opinion  is  still  as  anti¬ 
colonial  and  pro-freedom  as  when  this  country  itself  threw  off  the  colonial  yoke. 

Demaree  Bess,  an  Associate  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  writing  from  Casablanca 
for  that  journal’ s  issue  of  June  18,  1949,  stated: 

“Frenchmen  rule  here  notwithstanding  that  they  number  only  4%  of  the  population  of 
Morocco.  .  .  .  According  to  American  tradition,  this  type  of  colonial  administration  is 
contrary  to  our  principles  for  we  have  long  deplored  what  we  call  exploitation  of  back¬ 
ward  peoples  by  European  conquerors.” 
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“For  generations  our  State  Department  has  punctiliously  differentiated  between  the 
French  and  the  Sultan’s  governments.  But  now,  the  ECA  has  nonchalantly  lumped  the  two 
together  in  its  European  Recovery  Program.  Since  no  special  provisions  have  been  made 
for  Morocco  under  the  ERP,  the  effect  is  that  ECA’s  official  recognition  of  French 
authority  here  is  actively  helping  the  French  to  consolidate  their  control.” 

“American  policy  here  today,  far  from  being  ‘anti-colonial,’  serves  as  a  powerful  prop 
for  French  control  of  these  North  African  territories.  In  theory,  many  Americans  may 
still  disapprove  of  the  European  colonial  system.  In  practice,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  reinforcing  it.” 

In  a  story  with  the  heading  .  .  .“ French  Accused  of  Using  ERP  to  Boost  African  Rule ” 
Homer  Metz  wrote  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March  1,  1950: 

“Serious  and  well  documented  charges  that  American  Marshall  Plan  funds  are  being 
used  to  bolster  French  colonialism  and  suppress  legitimate  independence  movements 
have  been  filed  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.” 

A  similar  opinion  was  voiced  by  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers  (U.S.A.  Retired),  who  served  as 
U.  S.  official  military  observer  with  the  British  Army  in  North  Africa  from  1940  through 
1942.  W riting  in  the  March  12,  1951,  issue  of  The  Freeman,  General  Fellers  stated: 

"‘The  United  States  is  represented  not  by  traditional  American  love  of  freedom  but 
rather  by  those  European  powers,  especially  Britain,  which  tell  us  where  to  stand  so  as 
best  to  further  their  own  aims.” 

“The  unfortunate  part  of  our  policy  is  that  the  Allies  who  influence  us  are  colonial 
powers,  interested  in  the  exploitation  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.” 

“In  North  Africa — the  French  maintain  a  colonial  administration  which  amounts  to 
serfdom.” 

“To  effect  the  support  we  need  and  to  contain  communism,  deter  war  and  win  if  war 
comes,  the  United  States  should  stop  underwriting  European  colonialism.  (Communism 
cannot  be  defeated  by  support  of  colonialism).” 

A  year  later,  on  March  7,  1951,  Constantine  Brown  made  the  following  observation  in  the 
W ashington ,  D.  C.  Evening  Star: 

“The  fact  that  the  Arabs  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia  remained  faithful  to  France 
in  its  direst  hours  and  were  friendly  to  the  American  and  British  forces  in  November, 
1942,  when  the  invasion  was  made,  was  of  great  help  to  the  American  commander,  Gen. 
Eisenhower.  If  they  had  been  in  the  ugly  mood  they  are  reported  to  be  in  today,  there  is 
no  question  that  things  would  not  have  run  as  smoothly  as  they  did.” 

On  March  11,  1951  Mr.  Brown  made  succinct  comment  on  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  repaid  the  Arab  nations  for  their  “ great  help  to  the  American  commander .”  He  said: 

“.  .  .  the  American  Government  has  used  its  influence  to  press  the  European  ‘colonial’ 
governments  to  give  complete  freedom  to  the  subject  peoples  in  the  Far  East.  ...  It  was 
far  more  direct  pressure  from  Washington  which  compelled  the  Dutch  government  to 
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give  freedom  to  the  Indonesian  Republic.  ...  the  Washington  Government  applied  direct 
threats,  such  as  discontinuance  of  American  economic  help  for  the  Netherlands. 

“No  such  pressure — or  even  advice — has  been  applied  to  France,  however,  on  Indo- 
China.  Our  attitude  of  condoning  France’s  retention  of  her  colonial  empire  has  fired  up 
the  present  war  in  Indo-China,  where  we  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  help 
the  French  with  a  sizable  amount  of  war  materials.  We  have  adopted  the  same  policy  in 
regard  to  France’s  holdings  in  North  Africa.” 

Other  American  comment  during  this  period  concerned  the  development  of  French 
direct  administration  and  its  effect  on  the  Moroccan  population.  This  comment 
reports  oppressive  labor  conditions,  low  living  standards,  suppression  of  individ¬ 
ual  liberties  under  the  colonial  regime. 

The  U .  S.  publication  Foreign  Affairs,  issue  of  April  1951,  carried  an  article  by  Charles  Andre 
Julien,  professor  of  Colonial  History  at  the  Sor bonne  and  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
French  Union.  Although  Professor  Julien  is  not  an  American,  his  contribution  to  Foreign 
Affairs  was  written  by  its  request.  Its  nine-man  editorial  board  then  included  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Allan  Dulles,  John  W .  Davis  and  George  F.  Kennan.  Following  are  excerpts  from 
the  article: 

“The  French  Resident-Generals  charged  with  counseling  the  sovereigns,  in  fact  assumed 
the  duties  of  rulers  while  [French]  functionaries  set  up  direct  administration.  It  thus 
can  be  said  that  the  Protectorate  system  has  been  perverted  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  prac- 
tice. 

“Morocco  in  fact  lives  under  a  truly  dictatorial  regime.  Labor  has  no  rights  to  organize 
in  unions,  as  in  Tunisia,  and  there  is  no  freedom  of  assembly.  The  press  is  subject  to 
strict  censorship.” 

“The  North  Atlantic  Charter  is  certainly  vital  strategically.  But  it  will  not  be  made  secure 
by  repressive  meaures  against  national  agitation  there.  The  United  States  must  not  be 
persuaded  to  overlook  questions  of  principles  and  signify  its  support  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  troublesome  elements,  conveniently  baptized  communists.” 

William  Atwood,  writing  about  U.  S.  bases  in  Morocco  in  the  New  York  Post’s  “ Your  World ” 
column  on  June  25,  1951,  said: 

“They  [the  French]  insisted  that  we  pay  rock-bottom  wages  to  local  labor — sometimes 
as  low  as  10  cents  an  hour — worse,  the  French  Liaison  Mission  imposed  a  discriminatory 
wage  scale  on  us  which  provides  that  Moroccans  get  paid  less  than  Europeans  doing  the 
same  job.  The  purpose?  To  make  exploited  natives  feel  that  Americans  they’ve  admired 
so  long  are  no  better  than  their  French  masters.” 

In  an  article  entitled  “ Private  Point  IV”  carried  in  the  September  1951  issue  of  Fortune 
Magazine  Herbert  Solow  wrote: 

“Base  pay  for  more  than  half  the  Moroccan  workers  is  40  francs  (approximately  11 
cents  in  U.  S.  money),  a  shade  above  the  Protectorate’s  not  always  respected  legal  min¬ 
imum.  French  law  in  Morocco  forbids  Moroccans  to  organize  unions  of  their  own.  .  .  .” 
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In  February  1951,  Ivan  H.  Peterman  wrote  of  Moroccans  in  his  column  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

“We  personally  do  not  forget  their  assistance  in  taking  Mateur,  Bizerte,  Sedjenne  and  the 
gateways  to  Tunis  in  1943.  Moroccans  were  among  the  very  bravest. 

“It  comes  as  a  shock  to  read  that  under  the  restored  rule  of  France  .  .  .  nine  million 
Moroccans  are  allowed  only  one  newspaper,  subject  to  full  censorship.  Only  one  child 
in  five  receives  schooling.  .  .  .  People  are  subject  to  quick  arrest  on  charges  that  back  in 
1783  caused  Frenchmen  to  tear  down  jails  and  mount  a  revolution.” 


The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  called  upon  a  non-American 
authority  to  describe  the  Moroccan  situation  to  the  American  people.  The  Endow¬ 
ment’s  pamphlet  “Morocco”  published  in  September  1952  is  by  Rom  Landau , 
the  British  authority  on  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  The  Honorable  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  the  Endowment’s  Chairman  when  it  published  the  pamphlet. 
Excerpts  follow: 

“.  .  .  For  many  years  the  Sultan  has  been  pressing  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
municipal  elections;  but  the  French  proposal  placed  before  him  and  the  Maghzen  [Moroc¬ 
can  government]  in  1951  was  unacceptable,  since  the  French  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  native  population,  were  to  have  as  many  representatives  as 
the  latter.  .  .  .  Lyantey,  who  declared  in  1922  that  ‘according  to  the  treaty  [of  1912] 
Morocco,  though  a  protectorate,  enjoys  real  autonomy  under  the  Sultan’s  sovereignty,’ 
also  made  it  clear  that  ‘there  can  be  no  room  in  Morocco  for  French  political  institu¬ 
tions.  Our  nationals  there  can  have  professional  representation,  but  cannot  have  political 
representation.’  ” 

;)c  :jc  >jc 

“The  degree  of  legal  protection  allowed  to  the  Moroccans  at  the  present  time  may  per¬ 
haps  be  best  appreciated  by  considering  the  words  of  the  French  jurist  Neigel,  pro¬ 
nounced  at  a  congress  of  lawyers  in  1949  and  supplemented  by  Batonnier  [president  of 
the  Bar  Association]  Bonnet  in  1950  at  the  general  assembly  of  jurists  at  Casablanca. 
‘The  main  feature  of  our  present  regime,’  said  the  former,  ‘is  a  complete  disregard  of 
individual  liberty.  The  Moroccan  subject  can  be  imprisoned  at  anybody’s  pleasure.  The 
judges  do  not  administer  the  law,  they  condemn.’  And  M.  Bonnet  said,  ‘No  law  court.  No 
magistrates.  No  laws.  Rights  of  the  defense  nonexistent.  Individual  liberty  zero.  Fin- 

controllable  abuses  of  authority.’  ” 

*  *  * 

“Many  of  the  freedoms  taken  for  granted  in  democratic  countries  are  denied  to  the 
Moroccans.  .  .  .There  is  no  freedom  of  assembly  nor  of  speech.  .  .  .  Press  censorship 
was  not  abolished  until  1951,  and  even  now  Moroccan  newspapers  are  often  suspended 
and  their  editors  sentenced  to  fines  or  imprisonment. 


Labor  Conditions 

“The  wages  of  the  half  million  Moroccan  industrial  and  mining  laborers  and  the  1.5 
million  agricultural  workmen  are  fixed  by  the  French  authorities.  They  are  below  those 
paid  to  European  workmen  of  the  same  categories.  The  highest  agricultural  wage  of  a 
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Moroccan  per  day  is  about  42  cents,  the  lowest  14,  and  the  average  wage  appears  to  he 
between  20  and  25  cents.  For  industrial  and  mining  laborers  the  wage  varies  between 
28  and  85  cents.  Not  surprisingly,  ‘the  Moroccan  proletariat,  that  is  to  say  nine-tenths 
of  the  manpower  in  commerce  and  industry,  lives  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty.  The 
enrichment  of  Morocco  ...  is  based  on  the  underpaid  toil  of  the  Moroccon  workers.’  ” 

“There  are  no  native  trade  unions  to  voice  the  claims  of  the  workmen.  By  a  decree  of  24 
June  1938,  the  Moroccans  were  forbidden  to  form  their  own  unions  or  even  to  join  French 
ones.  The  penalty  was  ‘five  days  to  three  months  imprisonment  and  fines  from  5  to  300 
francs  for  Moroccans  becoming  affiliated  to  a  trade  union,  a  federation  or  confederation 
of  trade  unions  or  any  other  trade  union  or  organization.’ 

“Since  1946  Moroccans  have  been  permitted  to  join  certain  French  unions,  but  are  still 
forbidden  to  have  unions  of  their  own.” 


An  enlightening  analysis  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  situation  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  Casablanca  riots  in  December  1952,  and  leading  up  to  the 
deposing  of  the  Sultan,  appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  January  1953.  The  Monitor  explains  that  these  articles,  by 
Edmund  Stevens,  its  Mediterranean  News  Chief  (and  Pulitzer  prize  winner)  were 
written  after  a  personal,  on-the-spot  investigation.  Excerpts  follow: 

January  10,  1953,  entitled,  “ French  Tighten  Vise  on  Sultan' : 

“The  fight  between  the  French  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  stems  directly  from  attempts 
by  the  French  to  extend  their  power  at  the  Sultan’s  expense.  Since  World  War  II  espe¬ 
cially,  there  has  been  a  steady  shift  from  indirect  control,  as  provided  for  in  the  protect¬ 
orate  treaty,  to  direct  control. 

“More  and  more,  French  authorities  have  tended  to  move  in  on  functions  previously 
exercised  by  the  Sherifian  Government,  at  the  same  time  giving  greater  direct  voice  in 
Moroccan  affairs  to  French  colonists. 

“This  represents  a  major  departure  from  the  policy  of  Marshal  Louis  Lyautey,  who,  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  protectorate  treaty,  scrupulously  avoided 
encroachment  on  the  Sultan’s  sovereignty  and  worked  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
Sultan’s  power. 

“The  Sultan  has  fought  this  trend  to  French  control  with  every  means  at  his  disposal.  His 
first  serious  clash  with  the  French  occurred  when  he  refused  to  sign  the  decree  pegging  the 
Moroccan  franc  to  the  French  franc,  but  the  French  went  through  with  it  anyway.” 

’Currently  the  main  point  at  issue  is  a  French  proposal  to  establish  elective  municipal 
committees  to  be  chosen  by  French  colonists  and  Moroccans  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  French 
describe  the  measure  as  a  step  toward  democratic  self-government.” 

*  *  * 

But  the  Sultan’s  main  objection  to  the  French  proposal  is  that  by  granting  non-citizens 
the  right  to  vote  and  run  for  office,  it  would  render  the  concept  of  citizenship  meaningless. 
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Moreover,  the  small  French  minority  would  enjoy  a  voice  in  Moroccan  affairs  equal  to 
that  of  the  8,000,000  Moroccan  citizens.” 


*  *  * 

“The  French,  not  the  Sultan,  have  the  real  say  in  appointing  officials  and  functionaries  at 
all  levels  of  the  Sherifian  administration,  including  pashas  and  caids  [regional  and  local 
chiefs],  who  .  .  .  are  beholden  to  the  French,  each  with  a  French  adviser  at  his  elbow.” 

*  *  * 

“In  the  face  of  this  encirclement,  the  Sultan  has  resorted  to  his  one  effective  weapon  to 
block  French  plans.  In  the  past  10  months  he  has  refused  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  single 
dahir  (decree) .  .  .  .” 

January  9,  1953 — entitled  “ Moroccans  Brand  French  Cartels  Exploiters  of  North  African 
Economy” : 

“A  major  milestone  in  this  evolution  toward  colonial  exploitation,  was  the  pegging  of  the 
Moroccan  franc  to  the  French  franc.  Since  then  all  foreign  currency  earned  by  Moroccan 
exports  goes  to  France,  while  Morocco  receives  in  exchange  either  French  goods  or  goods 
of  foreign  origin  which  France  wishes  to  reexport  .  .  .  giving  French  merchants  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  Moroccan  foreign  trade.” 

*  *  * 

“One  of  the  most  tightly  controlled  operations  is  phosphate  mining.  As  the  mines  are 
nationalized,  revenues  therefrom  presumably  go  to  the  Sherifian  government.  But  the 
entire  output  is  sold  to  one  French  cartel  at  a  fixed  price  below  the  world  market  price.” 

*  *  * 

“.  .  .  sugar,  a  major  import  item,  is  purchased  entirely  from  the  French  sugar  cartel  at  a 
price  well  above  the  world  market  price.  Consequently  consumers — which  on  this  item 
include  the  whole  population — pay  a  retail  price  of  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  nearby 
international  zone  of  Tangier — despite  the  fact  that  the  Algeciras  Treaty  stipulates  that 
customs  duties  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  ad  valorem. 

“Space  permitting,  far  more  evidence  could  be  cited  to  document  how  Morocco  is  being 
converted  into  an  exclusive  French  economic  preserve.” 

*  *  * 

“According  to  the  1950  UN  report  on  non-self-governing  territories,  only  128,000 
Moroccans  were  enrolled  in  schools,  compared  for  example,  with  942,000  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  whose  total  population  of  10,000,000  compares  with  almost  9,000,000  in  Moroc¬ 
co.  Forty  years  ago,  the  Congo  was  far  less  civilized  than  Morocco. 

“The  same  UN  report  lists  the  Moroccan  infant  mortality  rate  as  the  highest  of  any  area 
administered  by  a  UN  member — 284  a  thousand  births,  which  is  11  times  the  rate  for 
Europeans  living  in  Morocco.” 


Conditions  described  above,  together  with  the  French  threat  to  the  Sultan,  caused 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  December  1952,  to  adopt  a  resolution  to 
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ameliorate  the  situation  in  Morocco.  The  Department  ol  State’s  official  comments 
on  this  action  are  quoted  from  its  Review  of  the  United  Nations’  Seventh  Session 
as  follows: 

“The  Assembly  approved  a  Latin  American  resolution  expressing  the  hope  for  con¬ 
tinued  negotiations  toward  developing  the  free  political  institutions  of  the  people  of 
Morocco.  .  .  . 


“The  handling  of  the  colonial  issues  on  North  Africa  by  the  Assembly  illustrates  the 
value  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  center  for  helping  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
tensions  can  be  relieved  and  differences  reconciled.  Both  questions  received  full  and 
frank  discussion.  About  three-fourths  of  the  member  states  supported  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  parties  concerned  that  they  place  their  negotiations  on  ‘an  urgent  basis’  and 
settle  their  differences  in  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter.” 


Ignoring  the  U.N.  resolution,  the  French  determined  to  increase  their  power  in 
Morocco  hy  measures  which  culminated  in  the  coup  de  force  of  last  August,  in 
which  the  colonial  administration  removed  the  Sultan.  The  State  Department’s 
endorsement  of  the  1952  Assembly  action  was  scarcely  published  when  the  United 
States  joined  the  colonial  nations  to  condone  the  flouting  of  this  action  by  France. 

This  U.  S.  about-face  swayed  only  a  minority  of  the  Assembly  —  but  enough  to 
prevent  the  2/3  vote  needed  to  pass  a  new  resolution. 

The  deposing  of  the  Moroccan  Sultan  was  promptly  condemned  by  much  informed 
American  opinion  as  an  act  of  international  lawlessness.  United  States’  official 
acquiescence  was  described  by  certain  of  our  citizens  and  organizations  as  a  betrayal 
of  our  traditions  and  of  our  integrity  as  a  nation. 

Among  the  voices  raised  in  protest  against  our  support  of  France  in  the  United  Nations  was 
that  of  Adrian  Fisher,  formerly  Chief  Legal  Adviser  and  highest  legal  authority  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  In  a  letter  published  by  the  Washington  Post  on  September  4,  1953,  Mr. 
Fisher  wrote: 

“The  Moroccan  situation  .  .  .  involves  a  question  of  the  United  States  living  up  to  its 
own  treaty  obligations.” 

“It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  [U.  S.]  position  can  be  squared  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  The  Act  of  Algeciras  was  freely  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  France  as  well  as  the  other  leading  European  powers.  It  represents 
a  real  commitment  to  Morocco  to  respect  the  principles  which  underlie  it.  It  represents 
a  real  commitment  to  Morocco  to  support  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  and  the  integrity 
of  his  domains.  The  deposing  of  the  Sultan  was  a  complete  denial  of  his  sovereignty.” 

“At  the  very  minimum,  this  treaty  requires  the  United  States  to  protest  to  the  French 
Government  their  action  deposing  the  Sultan.  Under  modern  conditions  good  faith  com¬ 
pliance  at  least  requires  the  United  States  to  do  all  within  its  diplomatic  power  to  assure 
the  Moroccans  the  hearing  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.” 

In  August  1952,  while  pleading  the  United  States  case  at  the  Hague  Court,  in  defense  of  U .  S.- 
M  or  ocean  treaties  which  France  was  seeking  to  invalidate  Mr.  Fisher  stated: 
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“• .  -The  framers  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras  intended  to  lay  down  certain  dynamic  principles 
which  could  guide  the  growth  of  Morocco  as  a  modern  State.  They  intended  to  make  the 
Act  of  Algeciras  the  constitution  and  charter  for  the  growth  of  a  modern  Morocco.” 

“To  this  end  they  stated  that  a  modern  Morocco  could  develop  on  the  basis  of  the  triple 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  integrity  of 
his  domains  and  economic  liberty  without  any  inequality.  .  .  .” 

An  editorial  in  the  August  22,  1953  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  “ Imperialism  in 
Morocco ”  states: 

‘‘France,  having  once  again  got  herself  into  an  impasse  in  Morocco,  has  solved  her 
problem  by  taking  the  tough  line.  The  difficulty  with  such  ‘solutions,’  of  course,  is  that 
they  make  matters  worse  in  the  long  run.” 

“It  certainly  can  be  argued  that  the  French  saved  the  life  of  Sultan  Sidi  Mohammed 
Ben  Youssef  by  spiriting  him  off  to  Corsica  and  that  they  spared  Morocco  from  a  civil 
war.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  French  policies  had  made  this  action  necessary.  There 
is  something  in  the  very  idea  of  a  colonial  Power  brusquely  deposing  a  ruler  and  whisking 
him  off  into  exile  that  is  shocking  in  this  day  and  age  when  most  people  hoped  that  such 
procedures  were  disappearing  from  the  Western  democratic  world.  This  is  imperialism 
by  any  definition  of  the  term.” 

*  *  * 

“The  measures  now  being  taken  in  Morocco  belong  back  in  the  Eighteen  Nineties,  not 
the  Nineteen  Fifties.” 

*  *  * 

“All  around  her  colonial  empire  France  is  trying  to  build  dikes  to  hold  back  the  tide  of 
nationalism.  She  does  not  give  ground  fast  enough;  her  policies  are  not  flexible;  she  does 
not  push  social  reform  as  she  should  because  the  French  ‘colons,’  some  of  the  banking 
interests  involved,  the  native  ruling  classes  in  her  colonies  are  too  strong  to  be  coerced. 
Then,  inevitably,  a  crisis  arises — as  it  has  in  Morocco — and  the  French  can  say  that  the 
action  finally  taken  was  inescapable.” 

*  *  * 

“.  .  .  France’s  colonial  policies  are  unsuccessful;  they  are  not  working.  This  surely  is 
becoming  evident.  It  will  be  a  great  day  when  the  methods  of  French  colonialism  are 
changed  to  conform  to  the  high  ideals  and  intentions  of  the  French  people.” 


In  its  issue  of  November  1,  1953  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  Association  s  Foreign  Policy  bulle¬ 
tin  published  an  article  in  which  Dr.  Benjamin  Rivlin  discussed  French  deposition  of  the 
Moroccan  Sultan  “ which  had  been  in  preparation  for  nearly  a  year,”  during  which  time  “ all 
Moroccans  who  were  in  a  position  to  rally  the  support  of  the  people  behind  the  Sultan  were 
put  out  of  the  way.”  The  article  states  further: 

“Through  propaganda  and  censorship,  however,  the  impression  was  conveyed  to  the 
world  at  large  that  it  was  not  the  French  who  were  deposing  the  Sultan  but  disaffected 
Berber  elements.  .  .  .” 
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.  .  powerful  economic  interests  among  the  French  colons  .  .  .  pressured  the  French 
government  to  introduce  measures  that  would  protect  their  interests  by  giving  them  the 
dominant  voice  in  a  ‘reformed’  Moroccan  administration.  The  position  of  the  colons  was 
reinforced  by  the  desire  of  the  French  government  to  maintain  France’s  prestige  as  a 
great  world  power.  ...” 

“On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  does  not  want  to  antagonize  France.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  is  trying  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  leader  of  the  ‘free 
world.’  ...  To  maintain  its  prestige  in  these  areas  the  United  States  must  prove  by 
deeds  as  well  as  words  that  it  favors  the  end  ol  colonialism.” 

The  national  Catholic  weekly,  America,  in  its  issue  of  November  21,  1953,  published  an 
article  by  Rom  Landau  entitled  “Morocco:  another  step  nearer  chaos ”  which  analyzes  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  deposing  of  the  Sultan.  The  author  sees  this  move  as  “possibly  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  emergence  of  a  new  ‘Indo-China’  in  North  Africa ”  and  comments  in  part  as 
follows: 

“Both  within  and  without  Catholic  circles,  Frenchmen  of  integrity  were  profoundly 
shocked  by  the  events  of  August  and  by  their  accompanying  features.  .  .  .” 

“While  official  propaganda  keeps  repeating  that  the  anti-Sultan  movement  was  sponta¬ 
neous  and  of  an  entirely  native  character,  in  actual  fact,  Esprit  [  a  leading  French  review] 
insists,  on  the  eve  of  the  crucial  events  ‘thousands  of  natives  were  thrown  into  jail  or 
deported.  Tanks  were  placed  in  position,  native  quarters  were  isolated,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  same  methods  were  applied  by  which  the  SS  came  to  power  in  Germany.’  ” 

The  article  contains  several  references  to  the  United  States  position  with  respect  to  the 
Moroccan  crisis,  stating: 

“Yet  several  months  after  the  event,  the  American  public  still  seems  to  ignore  its  true 
nature  and  the  significance  of  its  present  repercussions.” 

“.  .  .  The  apparent  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  American  Government  to  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  such  a  crime  against  the  Sultan  and  his  people  came  as  a  tremendous 
shock  to  Moroccans  of  all  classes.” 

“A  year  ago  anti-American  sentiments  were  unknown  in  Morocco.  Today,  the  hatred 
felt  toward  France  is  beginning  to  include  the  United  States  as  well.  The  Moroccans’ 
trust  in  both  France  and  America  has  been  shattered  (according  to  most  American 
observers  on  the  spot)  irreparably.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Landau  quotes  M.  Robert  Barr  at,  a  prominent  French  lay  Catholic  who  was  in  Morocco 
at  the  critical  time  and  “in  daily  touch  with  the  chief  factors  in  the  drama,”  writing  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  French  Catholic  Temoignage  Chretien  of  September  4,  1953: 

“A  handful  of  Government  officials,  in  the  service  of  French  high  finance  in  Morocco, 
have  staged,  with  disgusting  cynicism,  this  comedy  of  the  rebellion  of  the  ‘big-hearted’ 
feudalists  against  a  ‘hated’  monarch.  The  last  natural  stronghold  of  his  people,  the  Sultan 
Mohammed  Ben  Youssef  has  been  the  victim  of  the  insatiable  appetite  of  a  coalition  of 
colons  and  swindlers.  The  coup  de  force  is  a  real  crime  against  a  disarmed  and  defense- 
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less  people,  a  people  who  have  always  believed  in  our  word,  in  our  loyalty,  and  whom  we 
have  just  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  despair.” 

The  Morocco  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  in  a  statement  issued  on  July  6,  1953  during 
events  just  prior  to  the  French  coup  de  force,  included  the  following: 

“The  United  States  should  scrupulously  respect  international  law  and  should  insist  on 
such  respect  by  all  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  identified  with  us.  In  our  opinion 
failure  to  do  this  is  just  as  grave  as  toleration  of  domestic  lawlessness.” 

“We  believe  that  not  only  the  decline  of  our  own  position  here  [in  Morocco]  but  the 
serious  internal  conditions  in  Morocco  are  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State’s  failure  to  adhere  to  these  principles.” 

The  National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  meeting  in  St.  Louis  in  September  1953,  on 
behalf  of  the  more  than  three  million  veterans  whom  it  represents: 

“Reiterated  American  Legion  belief  in  the  right  of  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  to  complete  political  and  economic  independence.”  (A.  L.  public  rela¬ 
tions  statement  on  Foreign  Affairs,  St.  Louis  Sept.  2.) 


American  organized  labor  lias  consistently  opposed  United  States’  support  of  colo¬ 
nial  exploitation  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  and  has  specifically  condemned 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  against  Morocco  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  during  its  annual  Convention  in  St.  Louis  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1953,  urged  our  government  to  use  its  “ fullest  moral  and  material  pressure  on  our  demo¬ 
cratic  allies  to  put  an  early  end  to  their  colonialist  policies.''  Among  the  declarations  approved 
by  the  Convention  in  this  connection  is  the  folloiving: 

“Our  government  should  take  the  initiative  in  having  the  U.N.  .  .  .  act  to  prepare  con¬ 
crete  plans  for  furthering  self-government  and  democratic  institutions  in  each  non-self- 
governing  territory,  so  that  the  national  independence  of  these  people  be  attained  within 
specified  periods  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly.” 

After  the  United  States  led  the  opposition  to  defeat  a  proposed  U.N.  Resolution  on  behalf  of 
Morocco,  President  George  Meany  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said  in 
part: 


“The  unfortunate  position  taken  by  our  government  in  the  recent  U.N.  debate  on  the 
national  independence  crisis  in  North  Africa  has  made  it  most  urgent  for  our  country 
to  repair  the  resulting  damage  to  our  national  prestige,  especially  among  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  best  way  to  achieve  this  worthy  goal  is  for  our  government  to 
champion  consistently  and  energetically — inside  and  outside  the  U.N. — the  aspirations 
of  the  Tunisian,  Moroccan  and  all  other  colonial  peoples  seeking  national  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom.  Only  such  a  positive  democratic  course,  in  line  with  the  traditional 
anti-colonialist  policy  of  the  American  people,  will  enable  our  country  to  fulfill  its 
great  historic  mission  of  protecting  and  promoting  human  freedom,  well-being  and 
world  peace.” 
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The  Free  Trade  Union  Committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  expressed  similar  views  in  a  statement 
issued  on  September  2,  1953,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

“Our  government’s  action  is  especially  disappointing  because  it  comes  after  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ‘deep  concern’  and  ‘regret’  by  the  State  Department  immediately  after  .  .  . 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Sultan.  .  . 

“This  policy  is  a  stain  on  the  American  government.  It  is  in  utter  contempt  of  the  anti¬ 
colonialist  traditions  of  our  country  and  contrary  to  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the 
American  people  as  expressed  in  the  nation’s  press.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years 
our  country  has  had  treaty  relations  with  the  Moroccan  government  overthrown  by  the 
French  colonialists.  .  .  .” 

“We  call  upon  our  government  to  drop  its  present  wrong  policy  as  harmful  to  the 
highest  ideals  and  best  interests  of  our  nation  and  as  detrimental  to  the  dynamic  role  of 
America  as  a  champion  of  national  freedom,  democracy  and  world  peace.  We  call  for 
positive  American  initiative  and  energy  in  consistently  and  generously  supporting  only 
the  forces  of  freedom  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Asia,  in  Europe  as  well  as  Latin  America.’” 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  at  its  N ational  Convention  in  Cleveland  November 
16-20,  approved  the  following  declaration: 

“The  CIO  has,  since  its  foundation,  reiterated  its  traditional  stand  against  imperialism 
and  colonial  exploitation.  .  .  .  The  CIO  views  with  growing  alarm  the  deterioration  of  the 
situation  in  French  North  Africa.  ...  In  Tunisia  and  Morocco  workers’  rights  are  tram¬ 
pled  on,  trade  union  leaders  are  assassinated  and  the  liberties  of  the  national  population 
are  abridged.” 

“We  strongly  urge  our  government  through  its  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to  work 
vigorously  for  the  establishment  of  a  ‘U.N.  Good  Offices  Committee,’  in  order  to  resolve 
the  conflict  between  the  French  government  and  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  peoples  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  expressed  by  the  United  Nations  Charter.” 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  CIO  World  Affairs  Bulletin  for  January  1953  expressing  the 
same  “ traditional  stand,”  explains: 

“This  position  stems  from  our  nation’s  own  war  of  independence  to  establish  the  United 
States.  It  underlies  the  steps  which  our  government  has  taken  to  ensure  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico.  ...” 

“The  CIO  believes  that  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Africa  as  well  as  those 
of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  should  be  supported  through  fulfillment  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  activity  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.” 

Last  July,  the  representative  of  an  important  CIO  Union,  the  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
wrote  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  during  its  hearing  on  Mutual  Security  Appropria¬ 
tions,  in  protest  against  French  restrictions  on  United  States  trade  with  Morocco.  He  said  in 
part: 

“If  the  North  African  people  ever  adopt  communism  it  will  be  simply  because  of  the 
stupid  policies  of  the  French  Colonial  Administration.  Reestablishment  of  free  economy 
in  Morocco,  of  course,  would  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  that  country  but  would  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  towards  improving  the  local  economy  and  the  living  standards  of  the  people.” 
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Probably  no  group  of  American  opinion  has  been  more  outspoken  in  its  criticism 
of  French  activities  in  Morocco  than  the  United  States  Congress.  While  the  prin¬ 
cipal  target  is  France’s  illegal  economic  domination  of  Morocco,  which  has  caused 
debate  in  both  Houses  and  legislation  on  three  occasions,  statements  by  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  have  at  times  embraced  the  broader  issue  also. 

On  May  21,  1950  Senator  Alexander  Wiley’s  office  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  on  the 
Moroccan  situation  in  which  Senator  Wiley,  now  Chairman  of  the  Senate  F oreign  Relations 
Committee,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

“French  officials  have  flagrantly  violated  international  treaties  and  have  performed  a 
series  of  disgraceful  double-dealing  actions.” 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  senior  Republican  member  of  the  Senate  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  in  a  speech  on  October  25,  1951 
advocated  a  13-point  foreign  policy  program  in  which  point  10  was  as  follows: 

“U.  S.  support  for  the  spirit  of  self-determination  among  the  360,000,000  residents  of 
Moslem  nations  from  Pakistan  to  Morocco.” 

Representative  Lawrence  H.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  told  the  House  of  Representatives  ( Congressional  Record  Jan.  29,  1951  P.  756)  : 

“American  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  North  Africa  in  the  last  war  can  tell  us  about 
colonialism  in  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Here  30,000,000  people  are  suppressed 
by  the  French  and  denied  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  right  which  we  guaranteed 
in  the  last  war.  Have  we  forgotten  that  promise?  Are  we  immune  to  the  plea  of  human 
beings  who  insist  that  they  be  granted  their  inalienable  rights  as  we  do?” 

In  a  statement  published  on  May  25,  1953,  Representative  Smith  said: 

“It  is  my  frank  opinion  that  the  American  people  favor  the  freedom  of  other  people  who 
are  presently  living  under  a  colonial  system.... My  hope  is  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  people  in  Morocco  may  secure  their  release  from  the  yoke  of  French  colonial 
occupation.” 


The  United  States,  in  the  United  Nations,  repeatedly  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  certain  member  nations  and  the  acts  of  their 
representatives.  The  American  people,  with  increasing  understanding  and  concern, 
are  protesting  against  the  United  States’  policy  which  supports  colonial  oppression 
in  Morocco.  In  denying  Morocco  the  right  to  a  hearing  and  to  full  justice  under 
United  Nations  procedures,  United  States  officials  are  acting  with  complete  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  wishes,  beliefs,  principles  and  traditions  of  the  American  public. 


Price  of  this  pamphlet  .  .  .  1©  cents 
Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the 

FREE  TRADE  UNION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LAROR 

Box  65,  Radio  City  Station,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO, 

HIS  MAJESTY  SIDI  MOHAMMED  BEN  ABDELLAH 

City  of  New  York,  December  1, 1789 

Great  and  Magnanimous  Friend: 

*  *  * 

The  United  States,  having  unanimously  appointed  me  to  the  supreme  executive 
authority  in  this  Nation,  your  Majesty’s  letter  of  the  17th  August,  1788,  which  by 
reason  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government,  remained  unanswered,  has  been 
delivered  to  me.  I  have  also  received  the  letters  which  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  write,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Bashaws  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
and  I  present  to  you  the  sincere  acknowledgments  and  thanks  of  the  United  States  for 
this  important  mark  of  your  friendship  for  them. 

We  greatly  regret  that  the  hostile  disposition  of  those  regencies  toward  this  nation, 
who  have  never  injured  them,  is  not  to  be  removed,  on  terms  in  our  power  to  comply 
with.  Within  our  territories  there  are  no  mines,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  this  young 
nation,  just  recovering  from  the  waste  and  desolation  of  a  long  war,  have  not,  as  yet, 
had  time  to  acquire  riches  by  agriculture  and  commerce.  But  our  soil  is  bountiful,  and 
our  people  industrious,  and  we  have  reason  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  gradually 
become  useful  to  our  friends. 

The  encouragement  which  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased,  generously,  to  give  to 
our  commerce  with  your  dominions,  the  punctuality  with  which  you  have  caused  the 
Treaty  with  us  to  be  observed,  and  the  just  and  generous  measures  taken  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Proctor,  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  United  States  and  confirm  their  respect 
for,  and  attachment  to  your  Imperial  Majesty. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  assuring  your  Majesty  that,  while 
I  remain  at  the  head  of  this  nation,  I  shall  not  cease  to  promote  every  measure  that  may 
conduce  to  the  friendship  and  harmony  which  so  happily  subsist  between  your 
Empire  and  them,  and  shall  esteem  myself  happy  in  every  occasion  of  convincing 
your  Majesty  of  the  high  sense  (which  in  common  with  the  whole  Nation)  I  entertain 
of  the  magnanimity,  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  your  Majesty.  *  *  * 

May  the  Almighty  bless  your  Imperial  Majesty,  our  Great  and  Magnanimous 
friend,  with  His  constant  guidance  and  protection. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Vol.  IV  pp.  365-6,  contain  a  request  made  by  Congress 
to  the  Moroccan  Emperor  for  his  intervention  on  our  behalf  with  the  hostile  Barbary 
nations.  His  Majesty’s  letters  to  the  Bashaws  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  acknowledged  by 
George  W ashington  with  the  “ thanks  of  the  United  States,”  were  in  response  to  this 
request,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“Should  your  Majesty’s  mediation  be  the  means  of  putting  the  U.  S.  at  peace 
with  their  only  remaining  enemies,  it  would  be  an  event  so  glorious  and  memorable, 
that  your  Majesty’s  reign  would  thence  derive  additional  lustre,  and  your  name 
become  not  only  more  and  more  dear  to  our  citizens,  but  more  and  more  celebrated 
in  our  histories.” 


R.  W.  Irwin,  in  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  with  the  Barbary  Powers  1776-1816 
(Chapel  Hill  Press  1931)  Chap.  VI,  describes  the  renewal  of  our  Moroccan  treaty  in 
1791,  necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Sidi  Mohammed.  He  quotes  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  monarch  as  follows : 

“The  Americans,  I  find,  are  the  Christian  nation  my  father  most  esteemed.  I  am 
the  same  with  them  as  my  father  was  and  I  trust  they  will  be  with  me.” 

(The  Legation  still  occupied  by  the  United  States  in  Tangier  was  a  gift  from  the 
Moroccan  Sultan  in  1820,  our  first  real  estate  on  foreign  soil.) 


